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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1898. 

DANTE'S INFLUENCE ON 

SHE I. LE K.i 
Among all the English poets none shows a 
wider and deeper influence of Dante than 
Shelley. His acquaintance with the great 
Italian begins with the year 1818, the date of 
his first arrival in Italy ; and the study then 
begun was continued through all the rest of 
his short life. 

In a letter written to Thomas Love Peacock, 
from Milan, dated April 20, 1818, he gives an 
enthusiastic description of the Cathedral of 
Milan — 

with its stained glass and massy granite col- 
umns, overloaded with antique figures, and 
the silver lights, that burn forever under the 
canopy of black cloth beside the bronze altar ; 

and then adds : 

There is one solitary spot among those aisles 
behind the altar, where the light of day is dim 
and yellow under the storied window, which 
I have chosen to visit and read Dante there.. 

Surely an ideal place to be first inducted into 
the deep mystic beauty of that "poem of the 
earth and air," which, itself, has been beauti- 
fully compared to a cathedral. Under the 
double charm of architecture and poetry in 
their loftiest expression, we may well believe 
that at this time, as Mr. Dovvden has said, "he 
was learning, perhaps unconsciously, some of 
the finer humanities of Catholicism," and 
again, that — 

to reconcile him to Christianity, at least in 
its characteristic sentiment, the Paradiso ef- 
fected more than could have been effected by 
any number of Short and Easy . . . with Deists 
or Atheists. 

In the same year we learn that while in 
Como he was still reading the Inferno, and 
that later, ort his return to Milan, he finished 
the Purgatorio and began the Paradiso. 

During the period of sorrow in the autumn 
of 1819, caused by the loss of his boy and the 
melancholy of his wife, Shelley read two 
cantos of the Purgatorio every day to Mary, 
" striving to win her back to an interest in mat- 
ters remote from their recent loss." Two 

x This article forms part of a general discussion of Dante's 
Influence. on- English poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 



years later he writes from Ravenna to Mrs. 
Shelley, "I have visited Dante's tomb and 
worshipped at the sacred spot." 

In his critical works Shelley gives constant 
expression to his profound admiration for the 
poet of light and love. Thus in the Discourse 
on the Manners of the Ancients, he says ; 

Dante may be the creator of imaginations of 
greater loveliness and energy than any that 
are to be found in the ancient literature of 
Greece. 

In the Defense of Poetry 'he says that Dante's 
poetry is a "bridge thrown over the stream of 
time, which unites the modern and ancient 
world ;" and further, calls Homer the first and 
Dante the second epic poet whose works have 
relation to the sentiment and religion of their 
age. Again Dante is the first religious re- 
former, the first awakener of entranced Eu- 
rope, who "created a language in itself music 
and persuasion, out of a thai >s of inharmonious 
barbarisms." 

But the internal evidence c f Dante's influence 
on Shelley is even more striking than the 
above statements, made by himself or his 
biographer. In him more tl lan any other Eng- 
lish poet do we find direct reference, allusion, 
translation, or imitation and adaptation of 
thought, figure, description ; even examples 
of the peculiar metrical form of the Divine 
Comedy, the terza rima, are not wanting. 

The number of direct references and al- 
lusions is comparatively large. Thus in the 
Triumph of Life the poet describes : 

A wonder worthy of the rhyme 

Of him who from the lowest depths of hell. 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 
The words of hate and awe ; the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured except Love ; 
For deaf as is a sea, which wratli makes hoary, 
The world can hear not the swe.:t notes that move 
The sphere whose light is melody to lovers — 
A wonder worthy of his rhyme 

Dante's influence is seen through and through 
the above poem, which is a vision in which 
supernatural figures appear and converse with 
the poet, as Vergil and Beatrice did with 
Dante. It is in terza rima and contains many 
reminiscences of Dante in language and met- 
.' aphor. Thus compare the "grim feature" 
which he had taken for — 
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An old root which grew 

In strange distortion # 

with the shapes of the trees in the Wood of 
Suicides. So, too, we find here an example of 
Shelley's very numerous imitations of one 
characteristic feature of the Paradiso, that is, 
spirits swathed in light, 

So I knew in that light's severe excess 
The presence of that shape, ... 

while the following metaphor is evidently due 
to something more than mere coincidence : 

And as a shut lily, stricken by the wand 
Of dewy morning's vital alchemy. 2 

Other allusions to Dante are to be found in the 
Adonais, the Ode to Liberty, and in the Tower 
of Famine, the latter (written in terza rima) 
suggested by the story of Ugolino. 

The number of Shelley's translations from 
Dante are not inconsiderable, and are such 
perfect specimens of the difficult art of trans- 
lation that it must ever remain a source of re- 
gret that he did not conceive the idea of mak- 
ing a complete translation of the Divine 
Comedy. These fragments of translation in- 
clude the beautiful description of Matilda 
gathering flowers in the Earthly Paradise, the 
first canzone of the Convito, the exquisite son- 
net of Dante to his friend Guido Cavalcanti 
(also the sonnet of the latter in response). He 
further corrected the translation made by 
Medwin of the story of Ugolino. 

The most striking evidence of Dante's in- 
fluence, however, is found in the Epipsychidion 
and Prometheus Unbound. The influence of 
the New Life on the former has been remarked 
by several Shelley scholars, and Shelley him- 
self plainly acknowledges this influence in the 
Advertisement to the Poem, where he says : 

The present poem, like the Vita Nuova of 
Dante is sufficiently intelligible to a certain 
class of readers without a matter-of-fact his- 
tory of the circumstances to which it relates. 

He adds to the poem a translation of Dante's 
famous canzone beginning : 

Voi, ch'intendendo, il terio ciel movete. 

As is well-known the Epipsychidion is a 
poem dedicated to Emilia Viviani, a beautiful 
and unhappy Italian girl whom Shelley met at 
Venice in 1821. His relations with her were 
similar to those of Dante with Beatrice : he 
knew her but little, saw her rarely, and his 
love for her was purely Platonic, ideal, vague, 

a Cf. Infenu, II, 127-129. 



symbolical. Hence the fact that she married 
soon after made but little impression (other 
than pity) upon him. For him she was a 
creature of imagination, in whom he idealized 
love with all its intensity of passion. He him- 
self calls Epipsychidion a mystery, "as to real 
flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal 
in these articles." It seems altogether proba- 
ble that the figure of Beatrice was before him 
as he wrote the poem. To him love is the 
chief end of all poetry (as it is, in its higher 
sense, of all life), and in his Defense of Poetry, 
he says of Dante that — 

his Apotheosis of Beatrice and the grada- 
tions of his own love and her loveliness .... 
is the most glorious imagination of modern 
poetry.3 

As to internal evidence of the influence of 
the New Life on Dante, it is sufficiently 
strong; yet it is of such a nature that it is 
easier to feel than to describe. The spirit of 
the two books is the same ; both are vague 
and rhapsodical confessions of love, and both 
are allegorical, yet contain some basis of 
actual events. As for parallel passages, the 
number of them thoughout the poetry of 
Shelley is so extensive that to quote them all 
would extend the limit of this discussion be- 
yond all proportion. Any one who compares 
carefully the New Life with the Epipsychidion 
cannot fail to be struck constantly with resem- 
blances in language, thought and metaphor 
between the two. 

There seem to be two other of Dante's works 
which Shelley had in mind while writing the 
Epipsychidion. Ackermann in his monograph 
on the Quellen, Vorbi/der, Stoffe zu Shelley's 
Poetischen Werken draws attention to the strik- 
ing coincidence in general thought and spirit, 
between Shelley's poem and the Convito, es- 
pecially the second canzone thereof. He says: 

Man darf nur den Gedankengang der zuletzt 
zitierten Stellen verfolgen, um zu sehen, wie 
viele Spuren desselben sich im Epipsychidion 
wiederfinden ; Liebe ist nichts anderes als die 
geistige Vereinigung mit der Seele der Gelieb- 
ten; sie ist das Anmutigste von ..allem, was die 
Sonne bescheint; sie hat etwas Uberirdisches ; 
ihre Sprache entziindet iiberall Liebesgedan- 
ken, verleiht also den himmlischen Geist ; sie 
ist die Grundlage des Glaubens ....... Die 

3 A fact of some importance in this question is an entry 
made by Mary Shelley in her diary, January 31, i8ai : 
" Shelley reads the Vita Nuova to me in the evening." The 
Epipsychidion was composed shortly after the above date. 
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SchSnheit ihres Bliokes und Lachelns uber- 
waltigt alles, etc. Es lassen sich demgemass 
auch Parallelstellen fur Einzelheiten zu dem 
Convito im Epipsychidion anfiihren, noch 
zahlreicher als zu dt-r Vita Nuova. 

There are several passages in the Epipsy- 
chidion which are' undoubtedly more or less 
due to the Divine Comedy. The remarkable 
discussion between Vergil and Dante in the 
fifteenth canto of the Pttrgalorio, in which the 
former explains bow the love of God, instead 
of diminishing by being shared by many, only 
increases the more, as the sum total of the 
light of the Sun, reflected from many mirrors> 
has undoubtedly furnished the thought in the 
lines: 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 
Love is like understanding that grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths; 'tis-like thy light, 
Imagination! which from earth and sky. 
And from the depths of human phantasy, 
As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams.4 

Many other resemblances can be found : 

the wintry forest of our life ; 

And struggling through its error with vain strife, etc., 

and another example of spirits clothed in light. 
This time the Being is so resplendent that the 
form is hidden : 

She met me robed in such exceeding glory, 
That I Beheld her not. 

The beautiful lines in the last part of the 
Epipsychidion, where the poet invites Emily to 
fly with him to some blessed island beyond 
the sea : 

A ship is floating in the harbor now, 

Awind is hovering o'er the mountain's brow ; 

There is a path on the sea's azure floor, 

>i o keel has ever ploughed that path before, etc., 

are enveloped in the same atmosphere of soft 
and voluptuous beauty as the exquisite sonnet 
of Dante to Guido Cavalcante, which Shelley 
translated with his usual skill : 

Guido, I would that Lapo, thou and I, 

Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 

A magic ship, whose charmed sails should fly. 

With -winds at will where'er our thoughts might wend, 

And that no change, nor any evil chance 

Should mar' our joyous voyage;' but it might be, 

That even satiety should still enhance 

Between our hearts their strict community 

And that the bounteous wizard then would place 

Vanna'and Bice and my gentle love, 

4 The same figure has been used by Byron in his Child* \ 
Harold. I 



Companions of our wandering, and would grace- 
With passionate talk, wherever we might rove. 
Our time, and each were as content and free 
As I believe that thou and 1 should be. 

Great and wide-reaching as we have shown 
hitherto the influence of Dante to be on the 
poetry of Shelley, we have not as yet men- 
tioned the poem which reveals that influence 
still more profoundly, the Prometheus Un- 
bound. Here as in the case of the Epipsychi- 
dion we have both internal and external evi- 
dence as to the fact of such influence. In the 
Preface Shelley says that his imagery is often 
drawn from the operations of the human 
mind, or from those external actions by which 
they are expressed: 

This is unusual in modem poetry, although 
Dante and Shakespere art: full of it, and Dante 
indeed more than any other poet and with 
greater success. The Greeks are full of it ; it 
is to the study of them tlat I am willing my 
readers should impute this singularity. 

What he thus confesses of the Greeks is un- 
doubtedly likewise true of Dante, whom he 
couples above with the former. 

The poem was begun in 1818 at Este, where, 
in the words of Professor Dowden — 

in the narrow court of the arbor, thoughts 
and visions came and went ofMichelangelesque 
sublimity and of tenderness as exquisite as 
that of the great Florentine. 

A careful comparison of the Prometheus 
Unbound 'with the Paradiso cannot fail to show 
many striking points of resemblance between 
the two. Although so utterly unlike in many 
respects, the one so mediaeval, the -other -so 
modern, yet there is in both the same atmos- 
phere of light and universal love, the same 
constant use of music, sweet sounds, and dance. 
The very aspect of Dante's Paradise is summed 
up in such language, as " an ocean of splendor 
and harmony," "Paradise of golden light," 
and in such lines as — 

But now oh weave, the mystic measure 
Of music and dance and shapes of light. 

In Dante's theory, love is the great principle of 
life ; it streams from God and fills the uni- 
verse ; it moves- 1 - 

II sole e 1'altre stelle .... 

it has created the world, and — 

- N£ creator ne creatura. mai 
fu i-enza amore. 

So the main theme of the Prometheus Unbound 
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is the final triumph of love; love is everywhere, 
and fills not only human and divine beings, 
but the very beasts of the field and all the in- 
animate world — 

Common as light is love. 



Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air 
It makes the reptiles equal to the God ; — 

and earth sings : 

It interpenetrates my granite mass 
Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass. 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers, 
Upon the winds among the clouds 'tis spread, etc. 

The one vital difference between Dante and 
Shelley in this theory of love' is that the former 
is profoundly religious ; God the Almighty 
creator and sustainer of the universe is the 
source of this love — 

In la sua volontate e nostra pace : 
Ella e quel mare, al qual tutto si move. 

While to Shelley man is the measure of all 
things — 

Man, one harmonious soul of many a seul, 
Whose nature is at its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea. 

The Paradise of Dante consists of the nine 
heavens embraced by the Empyrean, the 
heaven of light and love. These nine heavens 
are inhabited by the spirits of the Blessed, 
who are swathed in light, and appear to 
Dante as splendor, flames, and globes of 
light. This conception, which pervades the 
whole length and breadth of the Paradiso, 
has been used again and again by Shelley. 
Thus among the many examples which might 
be given, take the following lines : 

Child of light, thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thro' the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee whereso'er thou shinest. 

In the Paradiso this splendor which enwraps 
the souls of the saints, is constantly changing, 
and manifests the greater or less joy of the 
soul, as a smile reveals the joy of the human 
heart; 

Ed io sent! dentro a quella lumiera, 
Che pria m'avca parlato, sorridendo. 
Incominciar, facendosi piu mera. 

So Shelley's— 

the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light ; 

or— 

'tis He, arrayed 

In the soft light of his own smiles; 

or again — 



Though art folded, thou art lying 

In the light which is undying 

Of thine own joy and heaven's smile divine. 

So, too, the beauty of Beatrice, which changes 
from heaven to heaven and becomes too 
splendid for Dante to gaze upon, is none 
other than that of Asia, when she changes and 
Panthea cries out : 

How thou art changed I I dare not look at thee ; 
I feel but see thee not ; I scarce endure 
The radiance of thy beauty. 

While the greatest influence of the Divine 
Comedy on Prometheus Unbound is exerted 
by the Paradiso, yet we find a number of pas- 
sages in Shelley's poem which are undoubtedly 
more or less due to the Inferno and the Pur- 
gatorio. We have an actual reference to the 
famous inscription over the gate to Dante's In- 
ferno in the lines : 

No more inscribed as oe'r the gate of Hell, 
" All hope abandon ye who enter here,' 1 — 

while the number of resemblances is compar- 
atively large. Among these resemblances we 
may call attention to Prometheus' unconquer- 
able defiance of Jupiter (like that of Capaneus 
in the fourteenth canto of the Inferno) ; the 
various torments which he invites upon his 
head, and which, in a measure, sum up those 
scattered over the circles of Hell — 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here. 

Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear; 

And let alternate frost and lire 

Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 

Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 

There is also evident reference in the follow- 
ing lines to the City of Dis, with its walls and 
towers, rising like a fortress on the banks of 
the river Styx : 

.... Back to your towers of iron. 
And gnash, beside the streams of fire and wail, 
Your foodless teeth, Geryon, arise I and Gorgon, 
Chimsera, etc. 

The famous episode of Francesca da Rimini, 
which contains the exquisite passage describ- 
ing two doves sailing with outstretched wings 
to their nest, seems to have been in Shelley's 
mind when he wrote the following lines : 

Behold'st thou not two shapes from the east and west 

Come, as two doves to one beloved nest. 

Twin nurslings of the all-sustaining air 

On swift still wings glide down the atmosphere T 

The lovely scene in the second canto of the 
Purgatorio, where the boat containing the 
souls of the saved comes sailing over the 
shoreless sea, wafted by the white wings of 
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the Angel-boatman, was a favorite one with 
Shelley, and its influence is seen in several 
beautiful passages ; as for instance the song of 
Asia : 

My soul is an enchanted boat. 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 

And thine dorh like an angel sit 

Beside a helm conducting it 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

So, too, the brilliant whiteness of Dante's 
angel, the un non sapea c/ie bianco, seems to 
have been expanded and etherealized in the 
passage where the Chariot, like a " thinnest 
boat," is described within which 

Sits a wing'd infant, white 
Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, 
Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost. 
Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-blowing folds 
Of its white robe. 

It is impossible to do full justice to this in- 
fluence of Dante on Shelley. It reveals itself 
on almost every page; it hovers like an atmos- 
phere over his entire later works ; it rises in his 
theories of love, in visions of abstract beauty; 
it reveals itself by sudden flashes in metaphor 
and figure, or even single words and expres- 
sions. What has been said in the preceding 
pages touches only the most prominent traces 
of this influence. The extent to which the 
spirit of Dante pervades the whole of Shelley's 
poetry can only be fully appreciated by those 
who carefully compare the two poets. 

Most poets, as well as most readers of Dante, 
are better acquainted with the Inferno than 
with the rest of the works of the Divine poet. 
Shelley, on the contrary, shows minute ac- 
quaintance not only with the whole of the 
Divine Comedy but also with the Vita Nuova, 
the Convito and the Canzoniere. 

Shelley's imitation of Dante was not a con- 
scious one, but was the result of the complete 
saturation of his mind with the poetry of the 
great Florentine. He studied him constantly 
throughout his whole life, from the very first 
day when he opened the Divine Comedy and 
fell under the spell of that wonderful book. 
The thoughts, the images, the language, which 
we have noted, came forth from his mind as 
unconsciously, as spontaneously, as the visions 
•of his own ethereal imagination, or the.pictures 
of natural beauty with which he stored his 
mind. No English poet, has so completely 
assimlilated the works of Dante as he. 

Oscar Kuhns. 

Wesleyati University. 



THE QUESTION OF COWPER'S IN- 
DEBTEDNESS TO CHURCHILL. 
Writers of biography have frequently asso- 
ciated the names of Charles Churchill and 
William Cowper. For this biographical con- 
nection there is some ground. The two poets 
were born in the same year, were sons of 
clergymen, and were school-fellows at West- 
minster. Both attained to eminence in litera- 
ture, and each is, in a degree, a representative 
of the same reaction in poetry. Here, how- 
ever, the parallel ends, and biographical con- 
trasts present themselves. The conduct of 
Churchill's life was a rapid, ungoverned de- 
scent; Cowper's development was a gradual, 
regulated ascent. Churchill courted strife in 
the midst of metropolitan din and luxury. Ill 
health and timidity of character led Cowper 
to seek rural retirement. At the age of thirty, 
Churchill won instant fame by writing a severe 
satire; at forty-eight, Cowper appeared as 
an author by publishing the Olney Hymns. 
Churchill's literary career was short, con- 
tinuous, and devoted exclusively to satire ; 
Cowper's was long, periodic, and varied in 
range and purpose. The sixteen satires, which 
constitute the works of Churchill, were com- 
posed in the brief space of four years. If not 
through the disclosure of genius, certainly by 
the display of high talent, though ignobly em- 
ployed, Charles Churchill rose swiftly to the 
highest place in public notice. This period of 
distinction began a month after his thirty-first 
birthday, and ended as abruptly with his 
death, three months before his thirty-fourth. 
Cowper's work was done at intervals during 
a period of nearly forty years, and represents a 
comparatively wide range of poetic activity. 
William Cowper died at the age of seventy- 
nine. Unlike Churchill, whose poems were 
quickly pushed aside, and now continue to oc- 
cupy the obscure shelf in the library, Cowper 
holds an honorable position in English litera- 
ture. Hence it appears that, although the 
contrasts are more numerous and striking than 
the parallels, there are yet some biographical 
reasons for associating the names of these two 
poets. 

The habit of associating these names in 
biography has influenced criticism. Since 
1832, when Southey's Memoir of Cowper ^ap- 
peared, critics have continued to assert a vital 
relation between Churchill's' poetry, which 
was written between 1761 and 1764, and Cow- 
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